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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
(Continued from page 723.) 
At Limerick, in Ireland, the following notice 
of his exercise and concern, is recorded. 


During this time, the remembrance of my be- 
loved wife and family often made me thoughtful, 
with humble desires that they may be preserved 
through the vicissitudes of time in the sweet en- 
joyment of Divine love, which more than com- 
pensates for the loss of the company of near con- 
nections and friends—makes hard things easy, 
and sweetens the bitter cups. It is long since I 
heard from them, and an anxiety sometimes rises 
inmy mind when contemplating my situation, 
far separated from them, and the uncertainty of 
life. This, however, is now sweetly and com- 
fortably removed, by the arising of the language, 
“Good is thy will, O Lord!” under which feel- 
ing, | commend my dearly beloved family, with 
my own soul, to his holy keeping, fervently pray- 
ing that we may not forget his mercies, which 
have been plenteously bestowed upon us, though 
at times we have been tried with outward beset- 
ments, and have had to endure losses and crosses 
in the business of this world; yet not so, but 
that we have had many comforts, even in the 
things of this life, which others have not en- 
joyed. My dear wife has been a true help-meet 
tome, both in religious engagements and in the 
toils and cares of this life, and my children affec- 
tionate and kind. Lord, what shall I render 
unto thee for all thy mercies? Grant that I may 
be preserved grateful therefor, and that my dear 
wife and children may experience thy watchful 
providence extended over them, to preserve them 
under thy keeping and in the blessed counsel of 
thy holy Spirit. Amen. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1854, 
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At Garryroane near Limerick, the subjoined 
remarks occur, respecting the oppressed and un- 
civilized condition of the people. 


Whilst in this place, as well as at other times, 
I felt a tender sympathy with my dear friends, 
who are often tried by the depredations of un- 
principled men, who do not regard the laws of 
their country nor the Divine law, but frequently 
commit robberies and sometimes murder. Sev- 
eral Friends have suffered the loss of property, 
but generally they have escaped unhurt, except 
the fright occasioned by threats made with drawn 
swords and presented pistols. The present seems 
a calamitous time, and like a prelude to more 
general troubles. Was the unrighteous exaction 
of tithes done away, I believe the people would 
be more quiet; but they are so fleeced by the 
established clergy, who have the law on their 
side, to enforce their demands, as well as by 
their own popish priests, that after paying them 
and their rent, they have little left to live upon. 
Sometimes they are turned off their lands for 
want of means to pay their rent, and seem almost 
in a state of desperation, which induces them to 
resort to the iniquitious practice of plundering 
others. 

Much yet remains to be done, in order that 
the people may be brought to sit under the vine 
and the fig-tree, where none can make them 
afraid. Christ Jesus is the true and living vine, 
and were the pretended ministers, his ministers 
and servants, they would not seek their gain, as 
many of them do; but labour to bring the peo- 
ple to a conformity to the Divine will, and to do 
unto others as they would that others should do 
unto them. O mystery, Babylon, Babylon! She 
must fall, whether Protestant or Papist, saith the 
Lord ; then shall my people dwell securely: but 
commotions will increase in the earth, and the 
people to whom he has made bimself known, 
having too much partaken with the inhabitants 
of the land in the prevailing iniquities, will have 
also to partake of the troubles and’ sufferings 
which are approaching—then will Zion come 
forth with brightness, and her light be as a lamp 
that burneth. 

On the third of the week and the Ist of the 
year 1811, was held the parting meeting for wor- 
ship; after which we rode to Ballynakill, and 
were at a small meeting there next day, retuin- 
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ing the same evening to Carlow, where we had a 
very large meeting with the town’s-people, in 
which the doctrines of the Gospel were freely 
declared to a solid and attentive audience; the 
praise is due to him who only can still the rag-| 
ing waves of the sea. After meeting, a kind 
friend handed me a packet of letters from my | 
dear family, which she had received before meet- 
ing, but prudently kept them, without inform- 
ing me thereof, lest it should unsettle my 
mind, as I would not have time to read them be- 
fore meeting. The information they contained 
respecting my family was comfortable. In read- 
ing these tokens of tender affection from my be- 


loved connexions and friends, my mind was so | 


filled with thoughtfulness respecting them, that 
I did not get to sleep until two o'clock in the 
morning, and I was obliged to rise before six, in 
order to reach Balitore in time for meeting. 
On seventh-day we rode to Bathy, and had a very 


comfortable opportunity with a few Friends who | 


lived near the place. On the following day at- 
tended the fore and afternoon meetings at Bali- 


tore, where but little labour in the ministry fell | 


to my lot. I had to lament the very low state 
of the meeting, but a hope arose, that there would 


be a revival and a return to health, out of the | 


wounded and diseased state which many had 
been left in by the apostacy of Abraham Shackle- 
ton, who rejected the doctrines of Truth, and Jost 


himself in the labyrinth of conjecture and specu: | 
of first | 


lation. I reached Dublin on the 7th 
month, and during my stay in the city attended | 
their meetings as they came in course. The | 
Monthly Meeting was a solid comfortable season, | 
in which the minds of Friends seemed united in 
concern to have the discipline conducted to the 
real advantage of the members, many of whom 


are immersed in the concerns of the world, and | 
seem to have little thought respecting their duties 


in the militant church: thus the work falls 
heavily on the few who are given up thereto. 

At Moyallen he remarks: 

Many of the Seceders live at this place, a 
number of whom attended and seemed well satis- 
fied. 
tained, several have returned to Friends again, 
while others appear obstinate. Great is the loss 
which the dear youth have sustained ; they seem 
estranged from the Truth and gone ‘off into the 
wilderness of the world. Sorrowful, indeed, are 
the effects of parents giving way to the wild 
imaginations of the human mind! What will they 
do in that solemn season of iniquisition, when the 
query will be, “What hast thou done with those 
lambs which I committed to thy care ?” 


At Lurgan I put up at Thomas Houghton’s, a | 


Friend adyanced in years and infirm in body. 1 
was comforted in finding him desirous of prepar- 
ing to leave his possessions in peace, being sensi- 
ble that he has been too much attached to busi- 
ness. Having accumulated a large portion of 
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j earthly. treasare, he is now desirous of distriby- 
| ting it, so that it may do some good. I had 
; much conversation with him, and found that h 
, was careful to approp riate it for benevolent pur. 

poses, and that he contributes largely for th 
| purposes of society, and helping to re pair and 

build meeting-houses, educate the children , 

the poor, &e. Well would it be if more of the 
wealthy cherished this disposition, and spent 
their substance in like manner, rather than plac. 
ing r their children in possession of great estates, 
thereby giving them wings to leave the Soci ty, 
to soar above the simplicity and humility of the 
Gospel, and indulge in high life, removed 
from the usefulness and self-denial of a Chris. 
tian, and unmindful of the importance of having 
their accounts in readiness, 
|when the solemn summons arrives, 
give an account of thy stewardship, 
mayest no longer be steward.” 

About this time the following was written to 
his friends in his native land, being addressed to 
Stanford Quarterly Meeting. 

Dear Frie nds, 

In the language of the beloved 7 st 
I salute you; “Grace be to you, and peace from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus ‘hrist. 


e 


far 


} 
as gow dl 


stewards, 
2 


Steward, 
for thou 





Blessed be the God and Father of our Le 


Some of them see the loss they have sus- | j 


d Jesus 
1C hrist, the Father of mercies, and the G nd of all 
‘comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribula- 
tions, that we may be able to comfort those which 
are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we 
| ourselves are comforted of God.” 

The uniting influence of this comfort remains 
undiminished, and is to be witnessed by the 
faithful followers of Christ in our day, as well as 
by the primitive believers. It is precious in its na- 
ture, and vouchsafed by its holy Author to support 
under the various trials that await his servants. In 
the enjoyment of a measure thereof, my mind has 
| been engaged this morning by the remembrance 
| of you, although far separated in a distant = 
I have felt you preciously near, desires have been 
raised in my mind for your comfort i in the bonds 
of Gospel fellowship, and that you may witness 
its cementing virtue, to render you truly one an- 
other’s joy in the Lord, that you may comfort 
one another in all your tribulations. Truly, if 
you are partakers of that peace which is from 
God the Father, this will be your delight, in 
| preference to any indulgence that arises from 
self-love, that seeketh only the support of self, 
and those whom we are placed over by the ties 
of nature, or those who may walk in the path of 
self-indulgence with us. We are all ina tribu- 
lated path as inhabitants of the world, and have 
need of all the comfort we can afford one an- 
other. 

May we, brethren and sisters, all study so to 
| fulfil our duties, that nothing of an evil tendency 
may get the ascendency over us, or separate us 
from “the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
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; A peace.” In this happy state, those that have a strength for every good word and work. I do 
‘he ereater share of tribulation than others, have the | not feel disposed to enlarge, but am desirous you 
th sympathy of their friends, and partake thereof to | may be enabled to feel me in the covenant of 
i their refreshment, as a cordial reviving the life, and be willing to join in a continued and a 
‘ ~ drooping spirits, even of him that laboureth un- renewed care, that we may be one another's joy 
* » Wider the pains of the body. But he that lan- in the Lord, not suffering anything to divert our 
a misheth and hath no cordial administered to | minds from the renewings of the Father’s love. 
ae him, fainteth, and finally dies away ; and where iM ty this support me, who am exposed to various 
Ps “ any thing of a pois mous nature is administered, | erils in a distant land. And you, dear friends, 
+ his sufferings increase, and presage a speedy dis- |in the land of my nativity, may you witness the 
. ? Msolution. Seeing we are social and intelligent | glory and the beauty of this world stained in 
rae beings, pr fessing a belief in the consolations of | your view, that avarice and covetousness may 
| oe the holy spirit, and called upon to seek them, | not have an ascendeucy over those who are ad- 
a let none think to obtain or to be able to ad- vanced and are advancing in years; nor the youth 
ond minister them, but by an engagement of mind | be left to sacrifice on the altars of vanity, but 
"© ~e that preferreth the righteous cause of God to | while cheerfully employed in the necessary cares 
ead ur earthly joys. “God is love,” saith the | and concerns of life, be engaged to comfort each 
th : apostle, and “they that dwell in love dwell in | other in all your tribulations, and not forsaking 
(od, and God in them.” Thus they are | the assembling yourselves for the performance of 
near to the fountain of consolation, and are ena- ; that worship that is due to the Father of Jesus 
en to bled to comfort one another in all their tribula- Christ our Lord, even the God of all comfort. 
ed to JM tions. May you be enabled to come up in use- | So prayeth your friend and brother, 
fulness in the militgnt church in your day, that | Henry Hott. 
you may bear testimony with the beloved apostle | From Grange, near Chartomost, in Ireland, 
asi to the sufficiency of Divine love. I often remem- | 
ae ber the seasons of refreshment we have had } A a 
wm together, wherein we have known this as the | MEMOIR OF THOMAS COLLEY. 
Jesus fg tteams of that river which makes glad the whole | Thomas Colley, of Sheffield, was a friend well 
of all heritage of God. LIalso remember that some- | known in our Society, and highly esteemed as a 
bul: times these streams were obstructed, so that there faithful and diligent minister of the Gospel of 
which, was not an uninterrupted flowing of them. As Christ, 2m which character he labored for up- 
on these streams of Divine consolation are very pre- | wards of forty years. : 
cious, we certainly ought to endeavour that the He was born at Smeaton, avillage near Ponte- 
mains comfort resulting from them may be witnessed | fract, in y orkshire, in the year 1742, and edu- 
ae by all, and that the aged may be strengthened, j cated in the principles of the established church 
calles the middle aged animated, and the dear youth | of England, and when about 11 years old went 
ni invited to bend their necks to receive the yoke | to reside at Sheffield as an apprentice. In the 
\pport upon them, that there may continue to be a suc- | course of his minority, his mind was awakened 
ts In Moon of those who prefer “Jerusalem to their to a sense of the importance of a religious 
idhas & chiefest joy.”” Many particular obstructions to life, and he joined the society of the Methodists, 
vrance [EUs present to my mind, but none so forcible as | among whom he was zealous, active, and much 
hail where there is not a guard maintained against | esteemed. a ; ; 
hai the love of the world and the fascinating cus: | In the year 1764, he married. About this 
bonds fe ms and fashions thereof. Where this guard is | period the observations and performances, in 
Stness Je Uuatained, Zion becomes beautiful ; and if she which he was religiously engaged, failing to sat- 
ne an- | "¢te preserved so by the vigilance of the watch- isfy the travail of his soul, he sought for some- 
omfort je Ze" on her walls, would become the praise of eye Be substantial, and in this disposition 
aly. if the whole earth. But the beauty has not been } of mind attended the meetings of Friends. 
3 from alluring as it might have been, had her watch- | Waiting reverently before the Lord, he became 
ht, in =" been on the watch at their posts ; the enemy further acquainted with the operation of divine 
. fon has gained an advantage, and dismay has been | grace, and was engaged to press after a greater 
e self spread in the ranks of the army; and in some knowledge of things which accompany salvation. 





places the Truth hath not been supported, but 
some of its testimonies have fallen with those 
who have fallen. May this not be the case 
samongst you—many of you have known the 
heavenly calls, by which your love was turned to 
sthe Fountain of true consolation, with desires to 
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y so to partake thereof, and you have been refreshed 
. st + ' : aw > wa ’ 
ndency hereby. Oh! that nothing may deprive you 





thereof, but that you may steadfastly look unto 
Him, who can support under every trial, and 
will continue to supply you with the needful 
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His circumstances were then low in the world, 
yet he attended our religious meetings diligently, 
until he observed that some, who were active in 
the concerns of the Society, absented themselves 
from those held in the course of the week. He 


thought that he might follow their example ; but 
found, that by so doing, he suffered in a spirit- 
ual sense, and therefore resumed his former 
practice ; and giving proof of his sincere at- 
tachment to our Christian principles, he was in 
due time admitted into membership with Friends, 
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In the year 1768, he first spoke as a minister 
in our religious meetings; and being careful, in 
humility and watchfulness, to occupy the talents 
committed to him, his services were acceptable 
and edifying. Not long afterwards, he felt him- 
self called upon to travel in the service of the 
Gospel ; and performed several journeys, with 
the unity of his friends. 

In 1779, in company with his friend, Philip 
Madin, also of Sheffield, he paid a visit to the 
then remaining members of our Society on the 
Island of Barbadoes, and was also on a few of 
the other British West India islands. He was 
brought very low when on his passage across the 
Atlantic ; but his mind appears, by a memorandum 
made at the time, to have been greatly consoled 
in the season of conflict of spirit, in the fresh 
rememberance of the sufferings of the uncon- 
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dence, during the periods of his absence from 
home, devolved in great measure upon his wife, 
who, not only in a religious sense, but also in 
regard to temporal concerns, was truly a “ help 
meet” for her pious husband; and the honest 
industry of both, was attended with the blessing 
of Providence. 

He was a man whose deportment in life was 
such as becometh one employed in preaching the 
glad tidings of salvation ; desirous to keep him. 
self unspotted by the world,—of unaffected 
gravity, though at times innocently cheerful and 
communicative. His general demeanor showed 
on whom his confidence was placed. His reve- 
rent, silent waiting in religious meetings was ob- 
vious to others, and hada tendency to draw 
them into the same profitable frame of mind. 
He was uprigh:ly concerned for the due preser- 


quered Captain of our Salvation; and he was | vation of our Christian discipline, and careful to 
enabled to look, in faith, unto Him, and to lay | keep his place in the meetings established for 
hold on his gracious promises. its support. In the exercise of the ministry he 
Being favored to return home in safety, he | was diligent in seeking after the renewed infiu- 
penned the following reflections. ence of Divine power; and often eminently qual- 
“ Under a grateful remembrance of the many ified to set forth the blessing of salvation, through 
favors of the Almighty, graciously extended to | our Lord Jesus Christ, who came as a sacrifice 
us, through the course of this long and perilous | for sin, and as the light of the world ; fervently 
journey, in preserving us in the midst of a ra- | endeavoring to gather all to the teachings of his 
ging and tumultuous war, in opening our way | Holy Spirit, in the secret of the soul. 
in the service in which we were engaged, and| Inthe year 1810, he attended the yearly 
affording ability and strength to discharge the | meeting in London, near the close of which he 
duty of the day, are our spirits humbly bowed in | had a dangerous attack of illness ; but was res- 
deep reverence and thankfulness to the Father | tored to his family and friends. He afterwards 
and Fountain of all our living mercies.” held a few public meetings in his own neighbor- 


A few years after his return from the above-; hood, and diligently attended other meetings at 


mentioned voyage, this devoted servant of Christ | home. Towards the latter end of the year, 
again left his near connexions, and travelled ex- | there were obvious symptoms of a declining state 
tensively in North America, where his gospel la-| of health, on which he remarked to one of his 
bors were well received and made a deep and in- | friends, ‘“I have for a considerable time appre- 
structive impression on the minds of many of hended I should have a lingering illness, and 
those whom he visited. In his native land he | have never desired that it might be otherwise. 
travelled much afterwards, as a minister; and|I do not, as some have done, wish for a sudden 
was often concerned, more particularly in the | removal, as I think divine Providence, as well 
latter part of his life, to labor in word and doc- | as divine Grace, is as much manifested in times 
trine, among those of other religious societies, | of sickness as in times of health; and it now 

In reference to one of the last-mentioned of | yicldeth me great consolation, that 1 worked 
these services, he thus writes from London: “I | while health and ability were afforded. I now 


have labored many weeks in this populous place, 
visited all the meetings in this city, and most of 
them on First-days; and also have attended 
their quarterly and monthly meetings, and have 
had public meetings at all the meeting-houses, 
and in other places; in which service, I may 
with reverence acknowledge, that the Lord 
has been near, and his ancient promise ful- 
filled: ‘As the day is, so shall thy strength 
be.’ The meetings have generally been large ; 
neither unfavorable weather, nor snow on the 
ground, prevented the people from attending; 
and that living Power, which is both ancient and 
new, was a crown and diadem to our assemblies.” 

When not engaged in religious service, he was 


see but little to be done ; and it is cause of great 
satisfaction, that I was enabled to perform my last 
religious visit to London.” 

At his own meeting, where, for some time be- 
fore, he had been but seldom heard, he now fre- 
quently spoke, both in testimony and supplica- 
tion, with clearness, and in the power and love 
of the Gospel ; manifesting, as a father in the 
church, bis continued and increasing solicitude 
for the spiritual progress of those amongst whom 
he had long and faithfully labored. The solem- 
nity which prevailed on these occasions made 2 
deep and instructive impression on his friends. 

In the Seventh month, 1811, he was seized 
with violent illness, which he expected to survive 


diligent in attention to his business, which was | only a few days; but being a little revived, he 
that of a cutler, and of which the superinten-! said to a friend who visited him, “I am a poor, 
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weak creature, uncertain how this attack may | pleasures of life, 


terminate; noram Lanxious about it. Forsome 
time past, have been concerned to use the 
strength afforded, in discharging manifested du- 
ties; and, on a retrospect, | do not see one re- 
ligious duty or service left undone.’’* 

After this he gradually declined, andin the Sixth 
month, 1812, he became very weak. On the 
10th, when one of his friends, who had called 
on him, was about to take his leave, having to 
attend a meeting of ministers and elders that 
evening, he said, with*a calm and expressive 
countenance, “The Lord bless thee; and may 
he be with you in all your movements, in the 
promotion of his work. How long the taper may 
glimmer in the socket, is uncertain; I think it 
will not be long. My love to friends. Farewell.” 

He spoke but little afterwards, appearing to 
be in a state of patient waiting for the full ac- 
complishment of the Divine will concerning him ; 
and, on the 12th of the Sixth month, 1812, he 
expired in the seventieth year of his age, having 
been a minister forty-four years. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INEXPEDIENT. 
(Continued from page 712.) 


The second great cause of failure is the ten- 


dency and effects of this punishment when exe- | 


cuted :—Ist. In still further brutalizing the 
criminal class, who witness its infliction; and 
2d. In disgusting the sentiments of society in 
general, engendering a dangerous sympathy in 
favor of the victim, and thus impairing that con- 


servative efficacy of the law, which it should be | 


the primary object of all pumishment to main- 
tain. 

Ist. Of the effects upon criminals themselves. 
It is only by observing the indications of its suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful operation that we can as- 
certain whether the destruction of life, as a pun- 
ishment, be suitable to the laws of man’s indivi- 
dual constitution, or of the social condition. We 
have already prosecuted the investigation, to 


some extent, in examining the causes of that un- | 


certainty which results from extreme penalties. 
We must now sustain our second objection. 


We can have no doubt, that the dread of death | 
has deterred many from the perpetration of mur- | 
der, nor is it either just or politic to deny it. | 
Such extreme positions must make many of the | 


advocates of abolition wish that such writers, 


possessing ability more than sufficient to conduct | 


the argument on just and tenable grounds, had 
been somewhat more circumspect in their asser- 
tions. 
afirming that “a man cannot have arrived at 
the determination to commit murder without 
having gone through every gradation of im- 
morality,” and that “ having forfeited all the 


° ' : 
Alluding, without doubt, to his services as a min- 
ister. 
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Where, for instance, can be the use of 
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his being has become a misery 
to him,’—“ that death can have no terrors for 
him, but must rather appear as a refuge and a 
rest?” The fuct is, that many, if not most, mur- 
ders are committed for the purpcse of obtaining 
|the means of continuing to live with a certain 
| hoped-for enjoyment. What the case may be- 
}come, after the guilt of blood has actually been 
contracted and haunts the conscience of a mur- 
derer, is a very different matter. Sixty per cent. 
| of convicted murderers, it is said, attempt sui- 
|cide,—a striking fact, it is true, and telling 
strongly against the penalty of death; yet no 
vandid abolitionist will close his eye to what is 
equally true—that there still remain many who 
are dragged to the seaffold and shrink in abject 
| terror from their doom, even tothe last moment. 
| Nor will any one say that the case of a certain 
}eminent man, who so recently suffered for this 
crime, answers, in its antecedents, to the deserip- 
tion of “ having gone through every gradation 
of immorality.” 

As one object of punishment is to deter from 

| crime, a wise legislator will direct his pains and 
penalties against the prompting passion of the 
/criminally disposed. 

The civil ruler, it is true, cannot pretend -to 
punish the moral guilt of crime, but he will as- 
certain, as far as he can, from what propensity, 
or combination of propensities, it generally arises. 
He will then be able to inflict many penalties 
which, though not in themselves the severest, 
appear such to certain classes of criminals. The 
most effectual punishment is that which the 
criminally disposed themselves conceive to be 
least tolerable. Experience proves that there 
‘are many punishments which would, by most 
murderers, be either more dreaded than death; 
or felt to be more restraining, since the chances 
| of escape under capital laws areso many. But the 
fact is, we can scarcely think of a man deliber- 
ately calculating the balance of remote conse- 
quences against the advantages or satisfaction 
which he seeks to reap from the commission of 
'murder. The very act of murder is proof of 
| great moral derangement; certain feelings, which 
‘the Creator never designed to be the guiding 
impulses, having gained the ascendent. The 
reason is almost overpowered under the captivity 
of an outrageous and diabolical passion—the 
moral judgment must therefore, to some extent, 
be obscured and perverted. 

But in as far as the man meditating the awful 
crime of murder may anticipate the future, 
many other punishments in prospect are found 
much more effectual in prevention. Perpetual 
'imprisonment and ignominious toil concurring 

with remorse, and a forfeited reputation, prove 
far more intimidating in such cases. 

It has been stated, that the proportion of mur- 
derers who commit or attempt suicide is no less 
than sérty per cent. “This fact,” it has been 
truly said, “ proves that there is an ignominious 
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exposure which is duedad more than death. 
Public infamy, if all but certain, would be more | 
efficacious as a deterrent from crime.” 

“Capital convicts,” says Mrs. Fry, “ pacify | 
their consciences with the dangerous and falla- 
cious notion, that the violent death which awaits 
them will serve as a full atonement for all their 
sins.” This we believe to be a most important 
fact, as indicating the desperate resorts and in-| 
fatuation of criminal passion. 

The same authority states that, in her inter- 
course with the worst class of criminals, she 
found the absurd notion of fatality very gener- 
ally to prevail. They appeared to believe that, 
by some sort of predestination, this fate would 
have overtaken them sooner or later; it was 
therefore regarded by them as a matter of little 
concern, whether their days might be many 
few. Those very parties, who, as the most guilty 
and depraved, have most to dread on the event 
of death, are, we find, just the persons least 
alive to its horrors; yet it is to this class of of. 
fenders, that the advocates of capital punishment 
would present death as an engine of terror. 

It is sufficient for our argument, that even at 
the hazard of death itself, the deed will be per- 
petrated—the spectacle of violent death becom- 
ing, in fact, one of the things most destructive 
of “that natural dread with which it was origin- 
ally regarded. 

The advocates of capital punishment have 
argued upon the assumption, that our instinctive 
dread of death is of such superior force, that an 
appeal to that alone could deter from murder. 

But if we will look into the principles of our 
nature, to ascertain the suitability of any pun- 
ishment, we must take under our view the whol: 
constitution of man. We wust take into account 
the susceptibilities as well as the active instincts 
of humanity. No doubt, the love of life is one 
of the strongest of the latter class, yet we find | 
that certain influences so act upon man as often | 
to conquer the force of these feelings. The love 
of life is no exception to this law of the ade, | 
which, in the case of some of our passions, brings | 
about what we call satiety; but in the case of 
this instinct, as well as some others, takes the | 
form of susceptibility of induration. 

If, therefore, we will determine the kind and | 
degree of punishment by its action upon our na- | 
ture in preventing crime, we must embrace in 
our survey all the feeli ings and app etenc ies by 
which it is characterized. When this is done | 
the indications of our constitution, we maintain, 
are against the infliction of death asa prev entive | 
expedie nt. 

It is a general fact, arising from our very con- 
stitution, that familiarity with any object caleu- | 
lated to inspire dread, oo its power of | 
producing that feeling. That is so with the 
horror of death all his story and expe rience prove. 
The te stimony of the author of “ Old Bailey Ex- | 
perience ’ affords the most s ices tory evidence ! 
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l acter and conduct, is even proverbial. 
| this law results the maxim that ‘Ca man is known 
by the company he keeps. 

y 


REVIEW. 


, in support of this proposition. 
| the House of Commons, July, 1850, mention 
the striking fact, that shen the first executi 
took place at Nenagh, sixty persons in the crow) 
fainted ; when the second execution took pla 
some few fainted, but the number was far undy 


sixty; now the sight is witnessed without, 


shudder. Many other authorities on this subjec 
might be quoted. With the facts the publicar 
generally well acquainted. Strong as is the ip. 
stinct of life, it is often overcome by some mer 
conventional feeling. Thousands have sacrifice 
their lives under the tyranny of a false honor— 
as in the cases of chivalry and duelling, and als 
in some more brutal and disgusting, but ww: 
more criminal exercises. 

It is worth our while farther to explain hu 
these influences may become so potent as { 


overcome some of the most active promptings of 


nature. 
There is no school of philosophers, who hay: 


treated of the mental and moral phenomena of 


man’s constitution, but have recognized one sus 
ceptibility which characterizes human nature un- 
der all its phases. 

We refer to what might be designated a sw: 


ceptibility of mental and moral contagion. Un- 


der a great variety of names and phrases, this 
law of humanity is admitted as a principle most 
promptly and universally operative. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that Christianit) 
(which always discovers its pretensions to thi 
very perfection of philosophy, by recognizing 
and taking for granted such indisputable facts 
proceeds, in its counsels, exhortations, and cow- 
mands, upon the assumption of this good or evil 
contagion from that which we familiarly contel- 
plate, or with which we intimately commun 
Numerous illustrations of this statement may be 
| found in the inspired volume. The contempla 
tion of the Divine perfections assimilates th 
character of man to that of God—* behol ling us 
in a glass the glory of th e Lord, we are changed 
same image.” And the law holds in 


| reference to our inferior instinctive feelings not 
| less than our moral susceptibilities. 


This law of sympathy is only one form of th 
law of cause and effect—contact and contempla- 
tion exert an influence in strict proportion t ti 
| their intimacy and continuity. Its operation is 
| exceedingly various and powerful. In religion, 
as we have said, the attractions of the Divin 
character, and the rectitude and vast — 
hension of the Divine procedure, elevate and ¢ 
noble the soul. The contagion of human chat- 


F rom 


7 
In literature and science its influence and re- 


sults are acknowledged. The truths and objects 
of natural science impart som¢ thing f theit 
own attributes to the mind engaged in t] yeir study 
or contemplation. One a. example of phi- 


Mr. Bright, i 
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lanthropy begets woathe or by sympathe tic e mae L- 
tion. © 
less a constant 
tained. Refinement communicates itself. Crvel- 
ty and se usu lity brutalize and defile by fre “quent 
contemplation,—in short, there is not 
or characteristic of humanity but is contagio 

in the measure and proportion of its display,— 
the result may not be inevitable, but the tenden- 
cy is necessary. 

The corrupt morality of trade constantly tends | 
to its own diffusion. 
one man confirms another in his own specious | 
pleas and unwholesome practices. Love, hatred, 
joy, Sorrow, generosity, ambition, cunning, false- | 
hood, profanity, dishonesty—ev ery vice—ever 
virtue—all are infectious; and if they do not 
infect, it is only because their opposites maintain 
a desperate struggle against their natural influ- 
ence. The tenglency is be yond a doubt, it is 
everywhere me anifest, and in everything, —its 
necessary operation is the secret and philosophy | 
of the power of example. 

This, then, is the action of the law of sym- | 
pathy ; but, like every other law operative upon 


ntac 
tae Wi 


» passion | 


the nature and affection of man, it has its re-ac- | 


tion, and, if we would ascertain the permanent and 
final results of any. agency or influence upon 
human nature, we must not only look at its stimu- 
lating effects upon our active instincts, good or | 
evil, but also take into account our susceptibilities | 
of re-action. 

[To be continued ]} 


From the Albany State Register. 
EDWARD C. DELAVAN ON THE CHOLERA. 


It appears that the cholera is again threaten- 
ing our cities. It is my conviction that the in- 
toxicating cup, whether that cup contains pure | 
or impure pvison, is, in nine cases out of ten, the 
predisposing cause to this fatal disease. As re- 


gards the pure, if it was safe, I do not believe | 


there is one gallon on sale in Albany. A large | 
dealer honestly told me that he had not one. 
After the cholera had subsided in Albany in 
1832, John T. Norton, Esq., (who, during that 
year of death remained at his post administering 


to the sick and dying,) was so convinced that in- | 


toxicating drink was the 
tion of the fatal cases, that he employed a gen- 
tleman of high ch: aracter and discretion, and at 
his individu: i cost, to ascertain the exact history 
of each case of death of persons over 16 years of | 
age. This history was submitted to the attend- | 
ing physicians and sanctioned by them; after 

which the whole record was submitted to the | 
Board of Health. They added the following | 


certificate : 


“ This docume nt of facts we take pleasure in | 


recomme nding , for public ation and ge neral circu- 
lation,’ , 

The document thus endorsed, was handed to 
the New York State Temperance Society, and 


ith vulgarity makes vulgar, un- | 
and vigilant resistance is main- | 


The doubtful casuisty of | 


cause of a vast propor- | 


a 


publishe a. as 0 th r well-authenticated documents 
were. The summing up was as follows : 


|W hole number of deaths, over 16 years 336 
| Inte -mperate 140 
| Free and moderate drinkers 186 
| Strictly temperate 
| Members of Temperance Societies 
| Unknown 


336.336 
| Population in 1832 


26,000 
Members of Temperance Societies, 


5,000 
I was acquainted with two of the persons who 
died, and who were recorded “ strictly temper- 
ate.” One of them had recovered from a slight 
lattack of the disease, but afterwards ate im- 
, | moderately of cucumbers, was again attacked and 
| died in a few hours. The other had been simi- 
lary attacked, recovered, (he was a clerk in the 
old Delavan House,) ate from a basket of pine 
apples left there by a traveller, and died soon 
after. The case of one other of the five was 
|singular. The report was bitterly assailed in 
l the Evening Journal, by the individual who had 
| lost his wife by the malady. He concluded she 
was classed with the intemperate, while the fact 
was otherwise. Dr. Staats, the attending physi- 
| cian, answered the attack, by stating that this 
| poor woman probably lost her life by the unfeel- 
ing neglect of her intemperate husband ; who, 
although warned by his wife in the morning, 
that she required medical aid, entirely neglected 
her during the whole day, and when returning 
home at night from the grog shop, he found it 

was too late. 

I have not a doubt of the safety of an entire 
and immediate change from the moderate use of 
intoxicating drink, “ pure,” or “impure.” I be- 
| lieve at this time, when the atmosphere appears 
| charged with cholera, such a change is of vast im- 
portance. It is my belief that with total absti- 


| 


| nence from the use of intoxicating poisons asa 


beverage, and with proper attention to cleanli- 
ness and food, the disease would soon die out, 
and I found my belief on facts. In 1832, when 
the cholera broke out in Albany, I was engaged 
with E. Corning and John T. Norton, in erect- 
ing that large block of buildings on Green, 
Beaver and Norton streets. About one hundred 
men were employed ; they were all about aban- 
| doning their labor, when ‘they were persuaded to 
| resume. They all agreed to keep at their work 
land abstain from strong drink. A beverage of 
water, molasses, vinegar, and ginger was furnish- 
ed them free, and of all those one hundred men 
! engaged in the work, not one died, nor was the 
work intermitted a day. One man under the 
control of the builders, (those excellent mechan- 
lies, Fish and Hawley,) but employed by the 
man who furnished the brick, would not adopt 
| the simple beverage offered him, but resorted to 
\ the erog shops. He fell a victim. 

At the same time these buildings were erect 
ed, I had about fifty men employed in excavating 
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clay in the south part of the city. They were E. Ball assured the House that his only desire 
called together and addressed on ‘the same sub-| was that the established church might become 
ject, the same offer of the simple beverage above | more pure, and therefore more useful. In 1837, 
alluded to was made to them, they complied with | yord Derby admitted that church rates were a 
it; not a laborer in my employ, in that clay bank grievance to Dissenters. Who were the Dissen- 


died. But mark the contrast : on the other side ters? The founders of the Sunday school system, 
of that same clay bank were other laborers, thirty S 


of them. To keep off the cholera, and stimulate the a “ education, the supporters of mic- 
them to greater exertion, the contractor furnish- | '°"* and religious oon On these grounds 
ed them, at regular intervals, strong drink—in- they were entitled to great consideration from the 
toxicating poisons. Ten of the thirty of these House ; a claim which — supported by their 
poor Irishmen fell victims, not to the cholera | great numbers. The question had come to this 
alone, but to the whiskey jug. point: that they must either abolish church rates, 
I give you, Mr. Editor, these facts, with the | or be prepared for a continued religious strife from 
hope that they may operate as a warning. Let | one end of the country to the other. For the cause 
the laboring man , especially, avoid the grog shop; 
for he may rely upon it, that the pestilence lurks 
there, watching to catch him. Let no one be be- 
guiled for a moment by the idea that he is safe, 
because he thinks he gets pure liquor. He can 
have Yo certainty of gug %, while he may be ted that the church rates were a wrong for which 
sure, in ninety-nine cases in the hundred, that cat iy. t 7 
he dees net get it; and if he dese get it pure, he there oug it to be a remedy, but appeared to think 
may be sure that he gets intoxicating poison, this bill could not become a law at the present 
never useful, always injurious as a beverage in | Session ; and said he would not assent to the pro- 
health. Yours, very troly, position that the alternative lay between counte- 
E. C. DELAVAN. nancing these rates and abolishing them. The 
Ballstone Centre, July 13th, 1854. case for a change was irresistable. Among the 
objections to the present system was the fact that 
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_PHILADE LPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1854, not be enforced, tended to weaken the adminis- 
. | tration of the law, and he conceived that the rates 


* fea of our readers as are in he practice of | were a grievance both to churchmen and Dissen- 
examining the articles which appear in our paper, | teTs- But he did not consider that church rates 
will probably remember an interesting essay on | Ought to be abolished. 
the subject of church rates, which was published| J. Bright, dilated on the mischievous character 
in the 43d number of the current volume. In that | of the rates, disavowing any hostility to the church 
article reference is made to the introduction of a | of England except as a political institution, which 
bill into parliament for the abolition of those rates ; | he did not think useful; and he contended that 
and in the account of the late Yearly Meeting of the church would have far more success if it de- 
London, which appeared in our 42d number, no- | pended upon its own exertions, as the Dissenters 


of religion, he would give up the church rates, to 
avoid the strife to which he had referred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer made some 
observations which were not very clear, if indeed 
they were consistent with each other. He admit- 


tice is given, that a draft of a petition to parlia- | did. The Dissenters did not come there as sup- 
ment, in support of the bill above alluded to, was | plicants. They had been from the time of the re- 
prepared for the general signature of Pricads at- | formation, a growing body in that country. The 
tending that Yearly Meeting. This was on the | Puritans first, the Nencoaformiate afterwards, and 
3ist of Fifth month. Of the presentation of that lthe Dissenters now, and all the power of the 
petition, the editor has seen no account. But in | Jameses, the Charleses and the Georges had not 
the Scottish Press under date of June 23, we have | been able to arrest the deepening, widening, fer- 
a brief notice of a debate which occurred on the | tilizing and purifying stream of Nonconformity, 
2ist of that month, in the House of Commons, in| which existed in the country. He thought that 
relation to that bill. far higher interests than those either of Dissenting 

A motion was made for the second reading of | sects, or of the established church were involved 
the bill, and supported by several members; but | in the question. Was it not possible that, if this 
Goulburn condemned it as unjust in principle, | element of discord were removed, and that sects 
and inconsistent with sound political wisdom and | and churches would live together more in har- 
Christian charity. It recognised the doctrine of | mony—if it could be said of them as it was of the 
the separation of Church and State. He moved as | Christians in the early ages of the church: ‘‘Look 
an amendment that the bill should be read a se-| how these Christians love one another ;’’ was it 
cond time that day six months; which was in| not far more likely than at present that that large 


ality, that it should be rejected. | out-cast part of the people, who are not touched 
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by any religious organization, would feel them- | 
selves attracted, some to the established church, | 


and some to the various Dissenting sects? In be- 
half, then, of the Dissenters, of the church, of reli- 
gion, and of civil liberty, which was really con- 
cerned in this question, he hoped that the House 


would that day express its opinion in such a man- | 


ner that if unfortunately this bill were lost, the 
member from London would nevertheless feel 
that he had magnified the lion in his path, and that 
if he would next session, take up this question on 
the simple plan of abolishing these rates. and of 
appealing to the good sense, the liberality, and 
Christian feeling of the church population, the 
House would support him, and this long vexed 
question might be set at rest forever. 

Lord John Russel said that this proposal for the 
unqualified abolition of church rates was intended 
to forward the views of those who were opposed 
to all establishments, and as he deprecated the 
destruction of the established church, he could 
not be expected to support the measure. He dis- 
cussed various plans which had been suggested 
as substitutes for these rates, and declared his be- 
lief that the churches of the country ought to be 
considered, not as belonging to a sect, but to the 
nation, and ought to be supported by the land. 
They had a national church, an hereditary aristo- 
cracy, and an hereditary monarchy, and these 
must all stand or fall together. As this bill was 
subversive of one of these great institutions, he 
should oppose it. 

The question being put to vote, there appeared 
for the second reading 182, for the amendment, 
alias, the rejection of the bill, 209; majority against 
the bill, 27. 


From this brief outline of the arguments in the } 


case, it appears evident that the system of church 
rates is continued, not asa part of a Christian, but 
of a political establishment. Lord John Russell 
must have been hard run for arguments when he 
admitted, as he did, at least by implication, that 
the church of England required for its support the 
Compulsive contributions of those who dissent 
from its doctrines and practice. 

Just issued from the press in this city : Memoirs 
of Joseph John Gurney, in two volumes. Edited 
by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite For sale at several 
bookstores in this city. Price $3.50. 


Diep,—On the 28th of Fifth month, at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Rachel N. Hoge, in Loudon 
Co., Va., Manton Scuo.rieip, a member of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting, in the 85th year ot his age. 

——, Near Milton, Wayne County, Indiana, on 
the 12th of last month, of pulmonary consump- 
ton, IsaBeLia, wife of Charles T. Westcomb, a 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, in the 
38th year of her age. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on the second 
| Fourth-day of the Tenth monthnext. Application 
| may be made to Jonatnuan Ricuarps Superinten- 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed 
|to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
| vania, by whom all the informfation required will 
be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 
| applying may register the names of applicants 
| with the undersigned. 

Cuaries YARNALL, 
Secretary Board of Managers, 


No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia. 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL, 
Vassalboro, Maine. 

The Fall Term of this School will commence 
on Third day, the 29th of Eighth month next, 
under the care of Frankiin E. Parce, late of 
Haverford, Principal. Instruction given in the 
higher English branéhes, and the Latin, Greek 
and French layguages. 

The location of this School, in a neighborhood 
of Friends, and near the Meeting House, renders 
it a desirable situation for Friends’ children. 

Terms of tuition, ranging from $3.50 to $6.00 
per term of twelve weeks, one-half payable on 
entering, aud remainder at the middle of the term. 
No scholar admitted for less than half a term. 

Vassalboro, Miane, 7th mo. 18, 1854. 


Address to the Members of the Religious Society 
of Frinds in New England, and the Lovers 
of Peace of Every Name. Issued by New 
England Yearly Meeting. 

Dear Frienps: The present is a day of 
great excitement. Much that is calculated to 
draw the minds of the people into fellowship 
with the maxims and pulicy of the world is trans- 
| piring,—much against which it is necessary for 
| the believer to watch. 
| We have felt our minds engaged, as we trust, in 
brotherly love, to address a word of exhortation 
to our own members, to incite them to increased 
watchfulness, and, if so it may be, to offer a 
word of encouragement to all who love the cause 
of truth and peace to seek to have their minds 
so stayed upon the unfailing arm of divine sup- 
| port that the Lord may direct their hearts “ in- 
to the love of God, and into the patient waiting 
for Christ.”—(2 Thes. iii. 5.) 
| “In your patience possess ye your souls,” 
| 
} 


(Luke xxi. 19) is an injunction of our blessed 
Lord; and the promise of the Most High, by 
the prophet, remains sure: “ Thou wilt keep 
| him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
| thee, because he trusteth in thee.” —(Isaiah xxvi. 
| 3.) 
| ‘The fulfilment of this precious promise is to 
| be witnessed only through watchfulness unto 
|prayer. ‘ What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
| Watch.”—(Mark xiil. 37.) “ Watch ye and 
| pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” —( Mark xiv. 
38.) These commands of our adorable Saviour 
cannot be obeyed by the mind which is engrossed 
by the exciting and clashing elements of this 
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world; and, while we are deeply sensible of our; 


frailty, we may remember, for our strength and 
encouragement, the gracious declarations of our 
Lord: “ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you: for every one that asketh, receiveth ; 
and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him that 
knocketh, it shall be opened.—(Matt. vii. 7, 8.) 

But the natural man receiveth not these 
things; they are the things of the Spirit ;—they 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
From hence come the evils and contentions that 
abound. 

Our blessed Lord declares that from within, 
out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
wickedness, deceit, pride, foolishness, and all 
those other evils mentioned inthe text (Mark 
vii. 21, 22), which afflict. mankind; and the 
apostle James holds this language: “ From 
whence come wars and fightings among you? 
come they not hence, even of your lusts, that 
war in your members ?””—(James iv. 1. 

The humble believer in Jesus desires and 
earnestly seeks to be redeemed from evil. He 
desires that the hard and stony heart may be ta- 
ken away ;—that he may have a heart of flesh,— 
a heart to feel for others’ woes,—a heart to sym- 
pathise with others’ sorrows; that, instead of 
hardness or malice towards any, pure love to all 
may prevail within him,—love that worketh no 
ill to his neighbor,—love that is, therefore, the 
fulfilling of the law.—(Rom. xiii.10.) 

‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use and persecute 
you.”’—(Matt. v. 44.) These commandments 
are practical in their nature, and are obligatory 
upon us. 

After many years, in which the blessings of 
peace have, to a great extent, been enjoyed by 
the principal nations of the world, we are pained 
from across the Atlantic with the sound of war, 
and war widespread and desolating, in which 
several of the great nations of Europe are about 
to engage. 

“ Every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise, and garments rolled in blood.” —(Isaiah 
ix. v.) Already do we realize, in the history of 
recent events, the truth of this scripture. All- 
ready are cities laid waste, and the dwellings 
of their peaceful inhabitants destroyed. Al- 
ready are multitudes of unoffending people sub- 
jected to the awful miseries of war. Not only 
men, who were perhaps, in the peaceful pursuit 
of their daily avocations, but the tender mother, 
with her helpless infant and innocent children, 
is driven, homeless, out upon the world, by the 
dreadful operations of war; or perhaps they 
themselves, involved in the destruction of their 
dwellings, are left to form a part of the ruin 
which marks the spot, a short time only before 
their peaceful homes. 
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What are the feelings which the thought 
scenes such as these should excite in every hu- 
mane breast ? 

In the ranks of the invading army how many 
there are who have left behind them fathers, 
who have looked to them, it may be, as the staff 
of their declining years; mothers, who have 
looked upon their sons with an affection and so. 
licitude which only a mother feels; sisters, 
brothers, wives,—all these tender ties of life, 
left to obey the cruel behests of war ; and mul- 
titudes of them never to revisit their native land, 
but whose bones will be left to whiten a foreign 
soil. What ties are severed, what hearts are 
made to bleed, what hopes are forever destroyed, 
by the embodying and going forth to battle of 
every army! 

These considerations relate to earth. There 
are other cofsiderations, of infinitely higher and 
greater moment. 

In the strife of battle what multitudes are hur- 
ried into eternity, it is greatly to be feared, in 
an unprepared state !—brought to stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ, suddenly, from the 
field of bloody strife, amid the displays of the 
unhallowed pas-ions of rapine and bloodshed ;— 
fresh, it may be, from the shedding of a fellow- 
creature’s blood. 

What fearful considerations, these, to the re- 
flecting mind! What an awful responsibility 
rests upon the promoters and abettors of war! 

We greatly desire that we may all be clear 
in these respects. Let us beware, then, beloved 
friends, how we, in any manner or degree, be- 
come leavened into the spirit of war ;—of how 
we partake in any measure of the excitement 
which war, now so unhappily prevailing, engen- 
ders. Let us seek earnestly to be preserved in 
consistency, as the followers of the Prince of 
Peace. 

How should we long that everything within 
us, which can be joined to a warlike spirit, may 
be removed !—that we may take no part, even 
in feeling, with the contentions, the victories or 
defeats of war, except to deplore them, and to 
crave the speedy coming of that blessed gospel 
day, when “they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
—(Isaiah ii. 4.) 

It becomes, the Christian, when he hears or 
reads of the events of war, and of the bloodshed 
and misery it produces, to remember that they 
are the fruits of the carnal mind, which is en- 
mity against God, “for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be,’’ (Rom. vill. 
7); while, on the contrary, “the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance : 
against such there is no law.”’—Gal. v. 22, 23.) 

We feel a lively concern on this important 
subject, for our dear friends who are parents, oF 
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who have the care of youth. May you, beloved 
friends, feel your responsibility, in the sight of | 
the All-seeing eye, faithfully to discharge your | 
duty herein to the objects of your love and of | 


your care. 


Fathers are bound to look upon their children 
as tender plants, under their care to be reared 
and trained for heaven. We beseech you, in a 
prayerful spirit, to seek to impress upon their 
tender minds the great Christian duty of love. 
Teach them to restrain their unruly passions, and 
to learn to forgive as they hope to be forgiven. 
The precepts of the gospel are couched in plain 
and simple, yet beautiful and impressive, lan- 
guage: “ But if ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father which is in heaven forgive your 
trespasses.”"—(Mark xi. 26.) 


The exhibitions of military show and prepa- 
ration should be set before them in their true 
light, and they early taught that they are parts 
of the antichristian system of war, and should 
be considered in that light, and not as attractive 
displays for recreation and amusement. 

Mothers, you too, can do much in this holy 
cause, in your domestic circles, when your chil- 
dren are around you. How powerful and last- | 
ing, often, are the impressions made upon these, 
by the precepts and prayers of concerned moth- 
ers! We beseech you, let these precepts be in | 
a spirit of the Gospel. Speak to your children 
of a Saviour’s love,—of the love of him whose 
advent was proclaimed by angels, with the | 
blessed annunciation of, “Glory to God in the | 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward | 
men.” —(Luke ii. 14.) | 

And, O! when you remember your sisters in 
a foreign land, who may even now be subjected | 
to the vicissitudes of war, with all its train of | 
evils and miseries, speak to your children of these | 
in words of pity and commiseration. 

Enter into feeling for them, and make, as far | 
as you can, their case your own ;—as if you, too, | 
with those you hold dear, were the victims of 
the cruelties of war. 

To the lovers of peace of every name, so far | 
as we may be permitted to speak to such as these, | 
we would hold the language of encouragement, | 
and say, “ Follow peace with all men.”—(Heb. | 
xii. 14.) Shrink not from any suffering to which 
& faithful support of your testimony to the un- 
lawfulness of war may subject you. Adhere | 
steadfastly thereto, through evil report and | 
through good report. 

Remember that it is through suffering that ! 
the victory is obtained, and that the weapons of | 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty, through | 
God, to the pulling down of strong holds,— | 
bringing into captivity every thought, to the obe- | 
dience of Christ. —(2 Cor. x. 4, 5.) 

The present isaday which calls pé culiarly | 
for faithfulness,—every one in the sphere of life 
allotted him, in meckness and humility, and 
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under the guidance of the Prince of Peace,—to 
discourage the spirit of war. 

What though your efforts may appear feeble 
and unavailing ? what though the war spirit may 
rise in many and varied forms to oppose you? 
Remember, the cause of truth is mighty, and 
must prevail,—the Lamb and his followers will 
have the victory. 


GROWTH AND COMMERCE OF CALIFORNIA. 


We find in a speech delivered on the 29th of 
Fifth month, in committee of the whole House 
of Representatives, by James A. McDougal, 
member from California, the following statements 
respecting the growth and commerce of this ri- 
sing State. The subject nominally under con- 
sideration was the state of the Union. The ob- 
ject of the speech was to enforce the impor- 
tance, the advantages and the necessity of con- 
structing a railroad to connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific coasts. 


The State of California has now a population 
of 300,000 persons ; and from the fact that they 
are almost exclusively effective men, they may 
be considered fully equal to any other population 
of 700,000 in capacity, either for labor or enter- 
prise. 

The city of San Francisco has a population of 
from 50,000 to 75,000 persons, and is already 
second only to New York in point of commercial 
importance, while in the amount of her tonnage 
she is competing with the second city in the 
Union. 

It has been said that “money is power.” 
The gold of California has been the master-power 
that by its force has seemed to realize the fabled 
birth of the ancient Tyre, said to have sprung 
perfect, with palace and temple and busy mart, 
from the foam of “the great sea.” The gold 
fields of California have proved rich beyond any 
known parallel. Within the last five years they 
have produced over $300,000,000. Within the 
past year over $80,000,000 in treasure, the pro- 
ducts of our own rivers and mountains, have 
passed out of our golden gate. If I remember 
right, during the great currency controversy, 
about 1835 and 1856, the estimated amount of 
the entire specie basis of the currency of the 
United States was $80,000,000. The State of 
California contributes annually to the currency 
of the country an amount equal to the entire 
real curre ncy of the whole Union eighteen years 
ago. 

While upon this subject, I may as well state 
a fact incident to the commerce of California, 
which may serve some what to disabuse gentle- 


| men upon this floor of the impression that Cali- 


fornia isa burden upon the federal treasury. 
For the last four years the customs collected at 
San Francisco have averaged $2,500,000; du- 
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ring the year 1851, over $3,200,000 was paid 
for customs at that port. These amounts have 
been principally paid upon direct importations 
from abroad, while more than two-thirds of our 


foreign merchandise pays duties in the Atlantic | 
cities ; so that the people of the State of Cali- | 


fornia have in fact paid annually into the fede- 
ral treasury over $7,000,000. While the peo- 
ple of the Atlantic States pay two dollars per 
capita per annum into the federal treasury, the 
people of California pay over twenty dollars. As 


liberal as the federal government has been to | , , 
| that the want of a railroad to the Pacific operates 


California, it should be remembered, that while 
in her infancy, just sprung out of chaos, with 
scarce her wings adjusted, she has returned more 
than she everreceived from the parental bounty ; 
besides having poured out upon all these States 
treasures of wealth that have given an impulse 


ufactures, felt everywhere, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Northern lakes. 

While the mineral wealth of California has 
htretofore constituted its most marked feature, 
it must not be understood that the treasures of 
the mine constitute its only claim to considera- 
tion. 
bottoms of the Mississippi, equals in fertility the 
valleys of that State. 


the husbandman. And this soil is not confined, 
as many have supposed, to a few scattered valleys, 
but constitutes a large proportion of the superfi- 
cial area of the entire country. With a fertile 


soil, there is a uniform, invigorating, and salu- | 
bricus climate—a better climate than that in 
which were bred the men of old Rome—a bet- 


ter climate than that of Italy. I expect, 
sir, to be charged with exaggeration ; but I state 
the fact. 

There is still another feature which I do not 
wish to overlook. 
San Francisco. 

Far-seeing and intelligent men for the past 


to grow up a great city, which would hold the 
keys of the commerce of the Pacific, and com- 
mand the rich commerce not only of that great 
ocean, but of the ancient East. In five short 
years the foundations of that city have been laid, 
und already vessels freighted to and from her 
wharves are to be found upon every sea, and in 
almost every port of the civilized world. 

Thave made these statements—presented these 
facts ; I have asked for them the attention of this 
committee; and I now ask whether California, 
her interests and necessities, may not justly de- 
mand the attentive consideration of this body, 
and of all those who hold the powers of the gov- 
ernment in their hands. 


The orator then introduces some observations 
intended to illustrate the advantage and impor- 
tance of a rail road, as a means of facilitating 


| sity. 





‘not less than $100,000,000. 
No part of the Union, not even the rich 1 
| cost of freight was not less than $30 per tun. 
I know of no other soil | 
that yields such rich returns to the labors of | 


I speak of the great bay of | 





the operations of government, and particularly, 
as a medium of defence in case of war; which 
remarks, for obvious reasons, are here omitted, 
He then proeeeds : 

I have but glanced at some of the considera. 
tions that make this enterprise a political neces- 
I will now call your attention to its com- 
mercial importance. In doing this, 1 shall not 


deal in magnificent pictures of results in per- 
| spective, but with present facts. 


And first, | affirm, and will undertake to show, 


a direct loss to the people of the United States 
in time, property, and money, each year, equal 


|to the annual expenses of the federal govern- 


ment—a loss that in two years would be more 


| than equal to the entire cost of a complete rail- 
and asupport to agriculture, commerce, and man- | 


road to the Pacific. 
I will endeavor to give the facts and figures. 
During the year 1853 there arrived in the port 


| of San Francisco from the Atlantic ports 443 ves- 
_sels, with 423,230 tuns of merchandise; the 


merchandise having a value, as I have stated, of 
Most of these 
freights arrived by clipper ships, and the average 


The average time consumed was about five 
months; during this time the merchandise was 


| dead capital, and properly chargeable with in- 


terest, which call 5 per cent. It is well under- 


| stood that the injury and loss not covered by in- 
|surance upon almost every article of merchan- 


dise that in the course of a long voyage has to 
pass twice through the tropics, amounts to a very 
considerable per cent. on its value. Flour, pork, 
beef, sugar, molasses, cotton and woolen fabrics, 
clothing, and indeed almost all articles of mer- 
chandise, from a variety of causes incident to the 
voyage, arrive in San Francisco either less in 
quantity or injured in quality. This loss has 
been averaged by our most intelligent merchants 


|at 7 per cent. on the value of importations. 
century have there located the point where was | ; P 
| merchandise by the way of Cape Horn may be 
| thus stated : 

‘Insurance on $100,000,000 mer- 


These charges and losses in the shipment of 


chandise, at 4 per cent, $4,000,000 


| Interest on $100,000,000, at 5 


per cent. 
Losses on $100,000,000 merchan- 
dise (not covered by insurance) 
Freight on 423,230 tuns, at $30 


$5,000,000 


7,000,000 
12,696,900 
Making an aggregate of 28,696,900 

It is estimated, and fairly estimated, that du- 
ring the last year 110,000 passenger transits 
were made to and fro between the Atlantic and 
Western States and the Pacific coast, including 
travellers by sea and land. The average cost to 
each has not been less than $250, and the ave- 
rage of time consumed not less than 40 days; 
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and if the value of time consumed is ete 
at $2 per day, the following statement may be 
made : 

Cost of transit for 110,000 pas- 
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the comparative vndiines of postage receipts in 


| the Slave States, while in the free States enough 
| postage is collected, not only to pay for the trans- 
| portation of the mail in them, but the deficit ac- 


sengers, at $250 each 


$27,500,000 | cruing in the South. To sustain this view, he 
Time, 40 days each, of 110,000, 


submitted the following table, taken from official 


at $2 per day. 8,800,000 


Making an aggregate of 


There is, besides what has been stated, the 
Isthmus transportation of $60,000,000 of gold- 
dust, and not leas ho 2,500 tuns of other 
freight. Gold-dust pays 2 
1 per cent insurance, and the cost of other | 
freight by the Isthmus route is $500 per tun; 
making — 

Freight on $60,000,000 of gold- 
dust, at 2 per cent, 

Insurance 1 per cent. 

Freight on 2,500 tuns besides 
gold-dust at $500 


$1,200,000 
600,000 


1,250,006 
Making an aggregate of 3,050,000 
There still remains the amount paid by the 
federal government for the transportation of its 
mails, military and naval stores, officers and 
troops, which I have already estimated at $3,- 
739,000. 
If these aggregates be taken together, we 
have : 
Charges and loss on merehan- 
dise by Cape Horn 
Charges and time of passsen- 
ger transit 
Isthmus freights 
Government transportation 


$27,696,900 


36,300 000 
3,050,000 
3,739,000 

In all 70,785,900 
This enormous amount is the tax now paid by 

the people of the United States for transporta- 

tion and travel between the Atlantic and the 

Pacific ; and it is to be considered sir, that this 

is not a burden assessed alone upon the people 

of California. It is a burden upon the people, 
and a tax upon the industry and enterprise of the 
people of every State, and upon all classes of our 
citizens. 

(To be continued.) 


POSTAGE IN FREE AND SLAVEHOLDING COM- 
MUNITIES. 

During the consideration of the Bill of Mr. 
Olds, for raising the postage—which was very 
properly rejected—Mr. Haven, of New York, 
made an appeal to Southern men, to abstain from 
urging such a measure; and to enforce it, he 
called their attention to the fact, which he re- 
ferred to in no sectional spirit, that the deficit in 
the Post Office Department is chiefly owing to 


| documents, furnished by the Postmaster General: 


“The following table shows the amounts act- 
36, 3300, 000 | ually credited for the transportation of mails by 


| States and Territories, and the amount of posta- 


ges collected in the same: 


States and Terri- 
tories. collec 


Maine - - $125, 194. 94 
New Hampshire - 81. 5703.53 
Vermont - - 78,638.86 
Massachusetts - 453,966.80 
Rhode Island - 47,377.7 

Connecticut - - 146, 364. 50 
New York - 1,175,516.06 
Delaware’ - - 16,310.71 
New Jersey - 89,074.17 
Pennsylvania - 488,308.30 
Maryland - - 152,158.11 
District of Columbia 37,832.89 
Virginia - - 183, 472.18 
North Carolina - 60,751.51 
South Carolina - 82,985.75 
Georgia - - 142,800.14 
Florida - 16,878.83 
Alabama - 96,091.82 
Mississippi - 78,108.21 
Texas - - 47,164.46 
Kentucky - 112,542.60 
Michigan - 96,757.19 
Wisconsin -* 73,5.0.83 
Louisiana - 128,170.18 
Tennessee - 85,701.10 
Missouri - 98,781.82 
Illinois - 175,346.83 
Ohio - - 875,759.72 
Indiana - 137,330.43 
Arkansas - 25,105.89 
Iowa - - 40,980.22 
California - 123,162.00 
Oregon Territory - 9,797.35 
Minnesota Territory 3,529.86 
New Mexico Ter. 517.12 
Utah Territory - 959.69 
Nebraska Territory 520.18 
Washington Ter. - 586.89 


Total a 


Transpor 
tation. 


$52,767.88 
31,999.45 
62,476.85 
130,117.13 
12,139.71 
64,173.13 
455,019.76 
9,412.00 
74,139.55 
238,019.69 
191,586.20 


313,234.72 
175,630.59 
127,169.19 
215,238.78 
38,661.99 
178,453.35 
115,924.92 
139,362.19 
139,038.15 
136,260.14 
46,608.00 
90,420.73 
92,885.29 
140,454.41 
181,611.19 
363,185.37 
109,392.96 
90,856.15 
36,393.82 
174,243.02 
47,682.16 
2,386.28 
19,647.22 
3,269.70 


5,084,464.57 4,199,951.68 


Classified, the figures will stand as follows, 
for the free States, slave States, and Territories : 


Postage collected. 

$3,817,051 
- 1,251,553 
15,861 


Free States - 
Slave States - 
Territories - - 


5,084,465 


Transportation. 
2,168,564 
1,958,401 

72,981 


4,199,946 
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Excess of postage in free States. over 


trans sportation - . - $1,648,487 | 
Excess of cost of transportation in 
slave States over postage ° $706, 848 | 


Excess of postage in free over slave 


States - - - - $2,565,498 | 
In round numbers, we may state the total | 
amount of annual transportation in the slave 


States at 24,000,000 miles—in the free States 
at 35,000,000—so that, with about two-fifths of 
the whole umount of transportation, the cost of 
transportation in the former is about three- 
sevenths of the total cost.—Nat. Era. 


| 
| 


CATTLE FROM TEXAS. 

Another thing is demonstrated in the yards 
to-day, which proves that cattle can be brought 
two thousand miles with profit to the drovers, 
and sold at such prices as prevail to-day. We 
have a drove of ‘Texas cattle—one step beyond 
those reported last summer from the Cherokee 
nation; and as soon as the California tide ebbs, 
we shall have plenty from Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and the two Territories where Senator 
Douglas desires to rear another kind of stock. 

Jas. an 130 head from Fanning county, 
Texas, T. C. Pointing of Christian county, 
Ill., ne W. M. slone of Vermillion county, In- 
diana. This drove started in April, 1853, and 
drove four months to Illinois, where they were 
wintered and then drove to Marius, Indiana, and 
thence by cars to Cleveland, Erie, Dunkirk, and 
by the way of the Erie road. This made about 
1,500 miles on foot and 600 miles on the Rail- 
road. The expense from Texas to Illinois was 
about $2 a head, the owners camping out all the 


way. from Illinois here the expense is $17 a 
head. The drove came 500 miles through the 


Indian country, the owners purchased a part from 
the Choctaws. Part of the route was through 
the Kansas Territory. 

The top of the drove are good quality of beef, 
and all are fair. A lot of twenty-one, short 8 
ewt., sold to Weeks at $80, and a good many 
others sold at 10 cents. These cattle are gen- 
erally 5, 6 and 7 years old, rather long-legged, 
though fine horned, with long taper horns, ‘end 
something of a wild iesh, Some of them are the 
descendants of a most excellent breed of cattle 
for the South, originally imported by the Span. 
iards, and generally known in all the south- 
western States as Spanish cattle. It is said that 
the meat of this description of stock is fine- 
grained and close, somewhat like venison, and 
apt to bea little tough cooked in the ordinary 
way, and therefore not as good to eat fresh as | 
that of cattle of a more domestic character. This | 
will be somewhat changed by purchasing them 
young and feeding them two years as well as 
this drove has been fed one year. 

The owners are two young men, who are enti- 
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well as bringing the first drove of cattle from 
Texas to the New-York market. They first 
| earned the money to purchase, and having done 
| nearly all the work themselves will make a 


| handsome thing of the enterprise. —N. Y. Tri- 
| Cune. 


HARD TIMES. 


Yes, it is the sober, prosaic, literal truth, that 
we are nearly all of us hard up. We either 
owe money, and don’t know where to get it, or are 
subject to “calls” for installments on unpaid 
railroad or other subscriptions, or are doing a 
heavy business which requires large disburse- 
ments weekly or monthly and brings in no cor- 
responding returns. Many of us are shinning 
from day to day, and find the work grow harder 
and harder, though we live in constant hope, 
with Micawber, that * something will turn up.” 
Meantime property, unless it can be eaten or 
drank immediately, is very hard to turn into 
cash, while borrowing i is well nigh impossible. 
The banks cannot abate the pressure. There 
are doubtless some among them that are too ti- 
mid, while others are extended more wid: ‘ly than 
they should be; but, taken as a body, they have 
done and are doing about as well as they could 
orcan. They have not, but the great mass of 
their customers have, eaten and drunk and worn 
too many costly luxuries and built too many 
grand houses. Money is very hard to get, simply 
because as a community we have promised to pay 
far more of it than we have or can readily pro- 
cure. The rare wines we have drunk, the costly 
silks and laces we have worn, the gems and jew- 
els we have bought, the iron we have laid down 
or used up for some years past—nearly all im- 
ported and much of it bought on credit—now 
rise up in judgment against us. We are like 
the fast youth grown older, and suffering from 
gout, dyspepsia and other maladies which result 
from hard living, who grumbles that he should 
be afflicted now, since he has abandoned his evil 
habits, when he had never a twinge while he was 
absorbed in them. But the avenging bolt falls 
when it will, and doubtless at the very best time. 
No palliative, no nostrum, will relieve us. We 
can only recover by desisting from the wrong 
and returning to the right. We must live in 
our old houses or build more frugally than of 
late, buy fewer and cheaper new dresses, drink 
more pure water and less costly liquors, com- 
mence no more railroads relying on future sub- 
scriptions of stock or sale of bonds to eke out the 
cost of their construction—in short, we must 
take in sail generally. We must lay out fewer 
streets and clear up more farms ; sow more acres 
to grain and edible roots, while we spend fewer 
thousands on stage- dancers and race horses ; un- 
dergo fewer ten- dollar balls and five-dollar din- 
ners, and not be ashamed to be seen wheeling a 
The change will 
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be trying for many, especially for wives and 
jaughters reared in indolent luxury, whom the 


— he wants with his crop as he ever could 
And so long as the earth yields abundantly and 
bankruptcy and consequent death or flight of | the majority of our countrymen are schibin 
nesbands and fathers will leave suddenly desti- afraid nor ashamed to till it, ‘the re port of pres- 
tute ; yet, since we were all intended toda ) some- | sures and panics will visit most firesides only as 
thi ng for a living, and not to live uselessly on | the vague, fantastic recollection of a dream. 
he labors of othe rs, it will be best in the ‘Tong | We “clone with a word of homely advice , which, 
run even for them. Many a noble character hi as | if ge nerally followed, will do much to mitigate 
been developed by adversity which would have | the severity of the pressure. People are too ap t, 
remained unmé tured and unsus pected had the|in an eme rgency like this, to button up their 
possessor been dandled through “ in the lap of | several poe ke ts and only pay out money when 
prosperity; and the widow who i 1 poverty and} they have no alternative. In other words— 
cbscurity trains her orphans to lives of industry, | they apply to the discharge of existing obliga- 
frugality and usefulness, is pursuing a nobler} tions a rule which is rightfully applicable only 
career than if leading the m giddily through the | to the incurring of newones. But let e very man 
mazes of Fashion amid the, Snares of W ealth | who has some money devote it to the prompt sat- 
and Pleasure. | isfaction of his liabilities, no matter whether ma- 
We shall pass through the existing pressure, | tured or otherwise, and weshall have better times 
and be the better for it in the end. Many of us | forthwith. If he who has a thousand dollars in 
will be weaned by it from city ways for ever, and | bank would at once pay off his tradesmen, or pay 
irawn away into the broad, green country, where | as far as it would go, anticipating his payments 
aman may sit down to his dinner without feel-| in their proper order, the money thus put in cir- 
ing in his pocket to be sure he has the where-| culation would probably pass through many hands 


. . ° ° , 
withal to pay for it, and sleep through the night 


pay many debts, release some collaterals, remove 
untroubled by visions of notes that must be paid | sundry embarrassments, and be all back in bank 
to-morrow or he is ruined. From the night-| again within three days—in fact, may do this 
mare of bankruptcy, this pressure will liberate | good without ever leaving bank at ali. Thus a 
many of us for ever. There are city lads now , few men in our city, who “hi: appen to be 7 easy 
attending expensive boarding-schools whom this | circumstances, would benefit all the res 


by Sil- 


owe will transfer to Illinois corn-fields and | ply buying up their own paper or anteel their 
Minnesota saw-mills, and who will live to be) bills which would naturally run till Christmas, 
thankful for the change. _‘“ This sickness is not} We know no cheaper way of doing extensive 


unto death, but unto life ;” and if our people ever | good.—V. Y. Tribune. 
learned anything from disaster or were weaned | 
from folly by suffering, it would be an excellent Every man, as the poets have expressed it, is 
thing for us. Yet, at this very hour, when it is} a little kingdom, where, if the inferior powers 
morally impossible that we should pay for the} and faculties of his bo dy are in due subjection 
imports already consumed, there are many more | to the superior powers and faculties of his soul, 
coming in than we ought to buy, and no imme- | he is like a well governed st: ite; every part is 
diate prospect of a falling off. Either the im-| in peace and tr. anquillity, and therefore happy. 
porters or the buyers mus st lose mouey by them; If, on the contrary, his inferior powers rebel 
we hope it may not be the latter. If we could against the superior, there is the same internal 
only reduce our imports decidedly below our ex- commotion, in the individual, as there is in a 
ports, so as to pay off one-quarter of our Foreign | nation when in a state of civil confusion. The 
Debt within the year, we should be all right by , same history, therefore, which shows that the 
Christmas, and might resume the construction | happiness of a nation depends on its virtue, in- 
of our suspended railroads; but the present ten- | furms us that the happiness of individuals de- 
dency is toward a reduction of the ‘lariff and a) pends upon the same principle, and that ruin 
consequent influx of more Foreign Fabrics. Let | will as certainly be the consequence of vice in 
our people buy no more than they are really | an individual, as it is in the community at large. 
able to pay for, and we shall have an abundant | Monthly Visiter. 
reduction of the revenue without any diminution | _—_—— 
of the rates of duty. | If attention is not paid to minute matters fru- 
As yet, the country has scarcely felt the pres-| gally to save, and to avoid needless expenses, 
sure which bears so heavily on the city. The | hes is a greater probability, step by step, of de- 
farmers are obtaining good prices for whatever | clensions in point of property, than by large 
they have to sell, and the general harvest pros-| undertakings, which naturally excite caution. 
pect is good. Probably no former crops ever FENELON. 
exceeded those now on the ground, while the | —— 
prices of most farm products are very good. Savages in all countries have patience propor- 
They will be lower before December ; but labor | tionate to their unskilfulness, and are content to 
also will be lower ; so will goods; and the far-| attain their end by very tedious methods. 
mer who is out of debt can ‘buy as much of what- Dr. JOHNSON. 





HASTE NOT—REST NOT. 
God shall Crown thy Work. 
BY GOETHE. 
Without haste! without rest! 
Bind the motto to thy breast! 
3ear it with thee as a spell; 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well! 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb! 


Haste not—let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for e’er the spirit’s speed ; 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward, then, with all thy might; 
Haste not—years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done! 

Rest not! life is sweeping by, 

Go and pare before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time; 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. 
Haste not! rest not! calmly wait, 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy parlor guide— 

Do the right, whate’er betide! 
Haste nut—rest not—contiicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreren [NTELLIGENCE.—The British Mail steam- 
ship Africa, from Liverpool on the 15th ult., ar- 
rived at New York on the 27th. 


Little change in the position of affairs at the | 


seat of war had taken place since previous ad- 
vices. 


A body of Turks 40,000 strong, under Omer 


Pasha, crossed the Danube on the 8th ult., sur- | 


rounded the Russians and captured the city of 
Giurgevo. The Russians cut their way through 
with the loss of 900 men. Mokan, Radovan and 
Olneika were also taken by the Turks. It is stated 


that the Russians have received counter orders, | one, were adopted. 
and will not evacuate the Principalities at present, Harbor bill was taken up and debated. 
while accounts from Austria state that Austria will 


summon Russia to leave the Principalities within 
a month, and will occupy Wallachia without wait- 
ing for an answer. cy 

The treaty, offensive and defensive between 
Austria and Prussia, and convention with Turkey, 
has been officially published. 

The Russians in Asia have again surprised the | 
Bashi Bazouks and defeatedthem. 
The allied fleets, numbering 50 sail, were last 
seen sailing direct tor Sebastopol. | 

Napier’s fleet, with the cholera on board, had | 
gone to anchor in Bomersund Bay. It is believed 
that all the smaller German States will join the 
Austro-Prussian alliance. 

Spain.—At last accounts, the rebels, under the 
command of Gen. O’ Donnell, were near Asmagro. 
It is said that it is the intention of the insurgents | 
to carry on a protracted guerilla war. 

Nicaracua.—By late accounts from San Juan | 
we learn that that town was bombarded by the | 
U. 8. Sloop of War Cyane on the 13th ult., and | 
totally destroyed. This shameful outrage was per- 
petrated under excuse of retaliation for an insult 
alleged to have been offered, by the authorities of 
the place, to the American Minister Borland. 

Later Foreign News.—The steamship Alps, 
with Liverpool dates to the 19th ult., arrived at 
Boston on the 31st. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


The Russian troops were returning from Mol- 
davia to Wallachia. Those stationed in Lesser 
Wallachia had crossed the Danube at several dif. 
ferent points and occupied the principal places, 
in order to prevent the turkish troops Irom cross- 
ing at Alista. The whole garrison of Brailau was 
marching on Bucharest. ‘Ihe allies, at the latest 
accounts, were in full march forthe Danube. A 
body of French troops had arrived at Rutschuk, 
and a force of English troops at Embelur. 

The insurrection in Spain is believed to be 
spreading throughout the couutry in spite of the 
utmost efforts of the Government to check it. The 
regiments of Navarre and Guadlacarra had taken 
the initiative amidst the acclamations of the popu- 
lace. It is reported that Barcelona has pronounced 
against the Government. 


Domestic. Conertss.-The Civil and Diplomatic 
Bill was taken up and debated in the Senate on 
the 24th ult. The same bill was belore the Sen- 
ate on the 25th and an amendment making ap- 
propriations for a large number of Custom Houses, 
Court Houses and Post Offices was adopted. On 
the 27th, an amendment providing for a commis- 
sion to examine and report upon the extent and 
value of the possessory rights of the Hudson Bay 
Company in Washington territory, and authon- 
zing the President to purchase the same at a price 
not exceeding $300,000, was oilered by the Fi- 
nance Committee, and agreed to. 

An amendment increasing the salaries of the 
Ministers to France and Great Britain to $15,000 
and discontinuing allowance for outtits was adop- 
ted. A number of amendments were offered and 
rejected and the bill was finally passed. On the 
2sth, a number of reports were presented from 
committees and the Post Office bill, as received 
from the House, was read three times and passed, 
The River and Harbor bill was then taken up and 
all the amendments of the Committee except 
On the 29th, the River and 
In the 
House of Representatives, on the 24th, one hun- 
dred private bills were reported to the House and 
passed. A committee oi investigation was ap- 
pointed to examine into the unauthorized altera- 
tions made in the Minnesota Land bill after its 
passage by both houses, and the Fortification bill 
taken up and passed. On the 26th, the Navy ap- 
propriation bill being before the house, an amend- 
ment, offered by Gerritt Smith, prohibiting the use 
of spirituous liquors in the navy as a beverage, 
by either officers ormen, was agreed to, but being 
alterwards reconsidered, was rejected by the cast- 
ing vote of the Speaker. On the 27th, a report 
was received from the Committee of Conterence on 
the disagreement of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments to the Indian Appropriation bill. The re- 
port was concurred in and the bill passed. 

The Post Route bill passed the House on the 
28th, and a resolution was adopted requesting ot 
the President copies of his instructions to Capt. 
Hollins relative to the demand for satisfaction 
made upon the authorities of San Juan and the 
bombardment and destruction of that place. On 
the 28th, the Ocean Mail Steamer appropriation 
bill was taken up and discussed. A section was 
added authorizing the Postmaster General to dis- 
pense with existing contracts, and to substitute 
therefor a system of allotting the mail carriage 
to the jowest bidders ; and the bill was passed, 





